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THE GENIUS OF PERSEPOLIS. 


—_— 


PART III. 


— 





* Ductoresque alii, quos Africa terra triumphis dives alit” 
— Virgil. 

«* Melancholy indeed was the fate of these shipwrecked 
wanderers of the deep,” remarked Hamed, as tlie Genius 
concluded his narrative: ** And thou, who seest more 
than mortal can, hast doubtless witnessed numberless 
most strange vicissitudes amongst those who tempt the 
waves, whose fate it has been to be cast upon desolate or 
barbarous shores, and whose existence has been long 
despaired of by their sorrowing friends. If thou wilt 
pardon my request, a sketch of one or two of them might 
prove both amusing and instructive.” 

*¢ Mortal, thy wish shall be fulfilled,” replied the 
Genius: ** Many and various indeed are the incidents 
which have occurred before my eyes to the daring insects 
of thy aspiring race. That which I shall first make choice 
of is one which happened but a very few years since on the 
south-eastern Coast of Africa.” 

During one of the violent tempests which almost 
incessantly rage along the whole extent of those far- 
spreading shores, Adolphus Hanson was the only mortal 
amongst a numerous crew so fortunate as to escape with 
life, upon the destruction of the gallant ship in which he 
had been a passenger. 

Exhausted by the almost superhuman exertions, 
without which he must, doubtless, have shared the fate 
of his Jate comrades, he flung himself down amongst the 
herbage that clothed the face of the whole country with 
rich luxuriance, and slept as soundly as if upon a bed of 
down, heedless of every danger, although the sound of 
his approach scared the hissing and many-coloured serpent 
from his covert, whilst the deep and awful roar of the 
lion, the sharp cry of the tremendous elephant, and the 
loud bellow of the buffalo, rung in terrific concert through 
the neighbouring woods, mingling with the howling of 
the storm, so little does man experience dread of dangers 
when he hus recently escaped a peril more appalling, and 
so completely does fatigue of body triumph over the terrors 
of the mind. 

His slumbers were long and refreshing, and the orb of 
day was high in the firmament ere he awoke to a con- 
sciousness of his situation ; the clouds were fast dispersing ; 
and the hurricane was hushed to sleep. Nature began to 
raise her head, waich had drooped beneath the passing 
tempest, and glowed like Pleasure treading in the steps 
of Woe. 

Invigorated by rest, and thankful for his preservation, 
Hanson sprung to his feet; yet was his joy considerably 
clouded on casting his eyes upon the rolling ocean ;-—where 
was then the noble vessel which but a day since rode the 
waves in triumph ? Scattered in countless fragments on the 
shore! Where were the dauntless hearts that manned 
her, whose every look contained a smile, and every word 
a jest? Buried in the bosom of the heaving main, their 
senseless furms the prey of its unnumbered tenants! 
Earth’s busy trifies trouble them no more; the bubble 





has burst, and all their future schemes of greatness or of 
glory have melted into the air on which their basis rested ! 
Oh man! why wilt thou still think thyself fimmortal, 
when every fleeting moment proves thy mortality? Why 
wilt thou reckon with confidence on years to come, when 
the next minute possibly may be thy last ? 

Hanson turned from the contemplation of the melan- 
choly prospect, and saw extended before him, as far as the 
eye could reach, rich plains, covered with the most abun- 
dant herbage, forming ample pastures for the elephant 
and buffalo, occasionally chequered with magnificent 
woods, thé strong-holds of the more ferocious monsters of 
the forest. But what principally attracted his attention 
was the appearance of smoke arising in the distance, and 
betokening the habitations of mankind. Towards this he 
immediately bent his steps, and about noon reached a 
group of huts, firmly constructed of timber and clay, and 
was instantly surrounded by a number of tall athletic 
men, whose colour was the clearest black ; their counte- 
nances open and intelligent; and though of the same 
complexion, as widely different in appearance as possible 
to the thick-lipped, flat-nosed inhabitants of the western 
coasts of Africa. Hanson was immediately hurried into 
one of the huts, where sat a chief, who, from the very 
visible deference, almost amounting to dread, with which 
he was regarded by all round him, evidently was of the 
very highest rank amongst them. His frame was power- 
ful, and almost gigantic, his eye piercing as that of the 
eagle, and the whole expression of his features betokening 
resolution tinctured by ferocity, whilst an habitual air of 
command sat upon his lofty brow. His right hand rested 
upon a short but massy club, and within his reach lay a 
large bundle of assaygays, or caftre lances, whilst at his 
back was placed a shield, composed of the dried hide of 
the buffalo. 

This was Konza, the most potent and dreaded king ever 
known in Caffraria. Before the period of his accession to 
the throne, its possessors had been very little, if any, su- 
perior to the numerous chiefs of widely-scattered hordes 
whom they nominally governed. They had always been 
more the friends and companions of their subjects than 
their sovereigns. But when Konza obtained the sway, 
things bore a very different aspect. Not contented with 
living as a herdsman among herd » hed led of 
his chiefs a tribute of their corn and cattle, compelling 
them to furnish him with servants, and implicitly to obey 
all his decrees. It could not be expected that a high- 
spirited race of men, who had ever heretofore been as free 
as the air they breathed, would submit to such a change 
as this with patience. 

Murmurs first arose, which were suppressed by the most 
summary acts of tyranny: one of the assaygays, placed so 
conveniently near the despot, immediately silenced the 
discontented murmurer for ever. But though discontent 
was thus imperious] suppressed in public, in private it 
led to much more threatening measures. The different 
chiefs uniting together, on a sudden threw off the yoke, 
denied the authority of their tyrant, and named his 
nephew, Chudda, as their monarch in his stead. But this 
relative was of a very different character to his imperious 
kinsman ; to equal bravery in war he added justice, gene- 
rosity, and rectitude in peace. He steadily refused the 





sovereignty designed for him, and resolved to assist and 
defend his uncle with his utmost ability. By his address 
and popularity he had won over some few chiefs to his 
side, and Konza, now taught dissimulation by the danger 
of his situation, exerted all his arts, by promises and 
threats, to add to the number of their adherents. 

The hostile chiefs had divided themselves into two 
armies, the one consisting of the eastern, the other of the 
western hordes, and were encamped at a considerable dix 
tance from each other, by this means keeping Konza and 
his troops between them, and in this position they re 
mained, waiting for a favourable opportunity for annihi- 
lating their common foe. 

This was the posture of affairs when the shipwrecked 
Hanson arrived at the residence of Konza, and that politie 
chief sufficiently knew the superiority of European disci- 
pline over his own, by the frequent repulses he had met 
with from a handful of men, when, for the purpose of 
pillage, he had made an attack upon a neighbouring white 
settlement. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
he hailed the appearance of the Englishman with joy, 
and determined by every means in his power to make him 
his friend, and secure his assistance and advice. The 
wanderer was accordingly treated with the most marked 
kindness and attention; the black side of the monarch’s 
character was studiously glossed over and concealed, and 
an interpreter was procured in the person of a Caffre con. 
jurer, who having been frequently amongst the English 
settlers on terms of amity, had attained a considerable 
knowledge of their language. This conjurer, whose name 
was Jurga, was the only individual who possessed much 
influence over the mind of the Caffre king; that class of 
people who assume the name, and arrogate to themselves 
the attributes of magicians or conjurers, are always greatly 
dreaded and revered throughout the whole realm of Cat’. 
fraria; and this man was gifted with more cunning and 
consummate powers of deception than any of his brethren. 
He had so entirely obtained aa ascendancy over the other. 
wise strong mind of Konza, that no expedition was to be 
undertaken,—=no plan put into execution without the advice 
and co-operation of this necromantic ruler. The mind of 
this man was evil as his abilities were great; and all his 
plans were to promote his own aggrandizement, whilst he 
appeared to be alone considering the interests of his master. 
He looked with an eye of hatred and distrust on the open 
and manly character of Chudda, who held the highest 
command in the ary after the king himself, and resolved, 
if possible, to work his ruin ; and as he was the last male 
heir to the throne, in which case the Caffre chiefs elect 
whom they will from amongst themselves, the wily con. 
spirator aspired even to the sovereignty, when the present 
ruler should be removed, the acquisition of which would be 
an easy task to a man of his aspiring and inventive genius, 

Affairs were in this posture when the shipwrecked Han. 
son reached the Caffre camp, and his arrival afforded con. 
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siderable uneasiness to the wily machinator, who was well 
aware, from his frequent intercourse with Europeans, that 
they were far more likely to detect the treachery of his 
plans than any of the confiding and unsuspicious inhabi-. 
tants of thedesert. He resolved, therefore, to keep his own 
measures strictly guarded, and, at the same time, to watch 





the proceedings of the stranger with the vigilance of a tiger, 
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During the time which elapsed before the armies of the 
hostile tribes approached within any alarming distance of the 
camp, Hanson exerted himself to the utmost in acquiring 
the language of the people amongst whom his lot appeared 
for the present to be cast, and succeeded so well that he 
was soon enabled to advise the monarch concerning his 
future proceedings, without the assistance of the artful 
conjurer, the correctness of whose interpretations he had 
frequently suspected ; arid he was thus enabled to coun- 
teract many of the deep-laid and insidious attempts of that 
impostor, over whose conduct he, in his turn, kept a 
watchful eye. Parties were continually sent out, by the 
advice of Hanson, to reconnoitre the surrounding country, 
and give time)y notice of the appearance of the expected 
foes. One of these parties was invariably commanded by 
Jurga, and always took a westerly direction; and Hanson 
by chance discovered, from the inadvertence of one of the 
party, that, although they were out the greatest part of the 
day, they merely traversed a certain tract of land, about 
three miles from the camp, instead of traversing the woods 
to look out for the more distant movements of the cnemy. 

No sooner was this known to Hanson than he suspected 
some treachery on the part of the conjurer, and resolved, if 
possible, to counteract it. ‘I'he next day, therefore, he led 
the party he himself commanded by a circuitous direction 
beyond the spot occupied by the followers of Jurga, and 
riding across the country to the westward for about a dozen 
miles, discovered, to his astonisliment, the army of the 
enemy encamped at the outskirts of a wood, evidently fully 
prepared to march at the shortest notice, and fall upon their 
unwarned and unsuspecting adversaries. Fortunately Han- 
son discovered the enemy before he left the shelter of the 
wood, and was so lucky as to effect his retreat undiscovered, 
aftertaking a close and particular examination of their num. 
bers and ability to cope with Konza, and he was surprised 
to find them considerably the weaker of the two, it being 
well known that the army of the western tribes more than 
doubled that against which they were advancing. From 
this it was naturally concluded that this force had divided, 
and probably this was merely the advanced guard, waiting 
until they should be joined by the remainder, who had 
possibly remained behind to provide for the safety of their 
cattle, and such of their wives and children as were not 
able to accompany their march. 

Provided with the knowledge of this important fact, 
Tianson led his troop back by the same route to the 
cauip, and as soon as the other scouting parties returned, 
(with the exception of that commanded by Jurga, which 
was invariably the last,) the whole army was put into 
motion towards the west, and marched forward till 
they encountered the returning troops of the conjurer, 
whose art appeared at first to forsake him at sight of 
the approaching army, dreading his treachery was dis- 
covered, and that he was about to be punished for its 
basencss. For several minutes he halted, and seemed 
disposed to fly; but his habitual confidence in his own 
powers of deception then appeared to return, and he 
marched boldly forward to meet his sovereign, who im- 
mediately questioned him sternly respecting the motives 
for his remaining so near the camp, that the enemy might 
have fallen upon it before his intelligence could have put 
its inhabitants upon their guard. Many and plausible 
were the arguments used by this crafty dissembler to 
excuse bis conduct, but the dark-flashing eye and curling 
lip of Konza prov ed that he was far from being satistied 
with these explanations. Keeping a strict watch over the 
movements of the suspected Jurga, the chief led his troops 
into the bosom of the wood, upon the outskirts of which 
the hostile forces lay. Hanson then (who had become so 
useful to the Caffve king, that he was intrusted with all 
the maneuvres of the army) detached a body of chosen 
men from the rest, and took a circuitous route to get beyond 
the fees, and prevent their falling back upon their main 
body, should it be approaching near. 

Por a short half hour king Konza remained concealed 
within the shelter of the forest, waiting for the expected 


discharge of the few guns carried by the detached party, 
which was to be ihe signal for a sally from the wood, where 
he and his sable followers crouched with their heads bent 
forwards, nostrils expanded, and listening ears, like so 
many tigers waiting a favourable opportunity to seize their 
prey. This opportunity was not longwanting; for Hanson, 
having made use of the shelter of another thicket, rushed 
upon the enemies before they had the least intimation of 
his approach; terrified by the appearance of the white leader 
of the assailants, and by the report of fire-arms, which 
were very scarce amongst their countrymen, they attempted 
to escape without resistance; but on flying towards the 
nearest wood, were charged by the concealed army of 
Konza, and were completely annihilated before they were 
thoroughly aware of the extent of their danger. 

This first victory being so rapidly and easily obtained, 
Hanson strongly urged the monarch to pursue his advan- 
tages, and march forward in quest of the remaining foes. 
Jurga attempted to delay this measure by pointing out the 
fatigue which the troops had already undergone, and the 
necessity they were under of taking rest; but he had not 
yet regained his former influence over the mind of the 
chief, and the counsels of the Englishman were followed. 
The troops, therefore, having first refreshed themselves 
with part of the small stock of provisions which they 
carried, marched forward for a few miles, when they at- 
tained an open plain, upon which they saw encamped the 
remainder of the hostile forces, who, on perceiving their 
approach, immediately placed themselves in battle array, 
and the engagement commenced with terrific fury. 

For some time the issue of the contest remained doubt- 
ful, whilst in the thickest of the fight might be seen the 
heavy club of the Caffre king crushing down all before its 
deadly force, and the sabre of Hanson flashing in the rays 
of the setting sun, like the lightning of heaven. Ina 
distant part of the field Chudda had broken the lines to 
which he was opposed, and had pursued the routed 
enemies to their tents, when in passing the entrance of one 
his speed was checked by the shrill shriek of a female. 
That sound was never heard unmoved by Chudda; he 
rushed into the hut, and beheld a young female flying 
from the upraised dagger of the cruel Jurga, who had left 
the field of battle to satiate his fiend-like love of slaughter 
on the helpless and unresisting. In an instant the weapon 
of death was dashed from his hand, and the terrified damsel 
conducted from the hut, and given in safety to the charge 
of several of Chudda’s faithful followers, whilst that chief 
himself joined in the pursuit of the flying foe. Before the 
sable wings of night covered the blood-stained earth, the 
rebel army was totally destroyed, and few were so fortunate 
as to reach the shelter of the woods in safety. 

The rising beams of the morning sun shone upon 
the Caffre king, then an exulting conqueror, and every 
succeeding day served to prove of how much importance 
that conquest was likely eventually to prove to him: 
numbers of petty chiefs who had until then remained 
irresolute, scarcely daring to declare for either party, now 
flocked to the triumphant cause, and placed the monarch 
atthe head of such an overwhelming multitude that all 
his former opponents either submitted or dispersed. In 
the meantime the charms of his captive had completely 
won the heart of Chudda, and he determined upon making 
her his bride. She was the daughter of a chief who had 
once been the intimate friend of Chudda, until the dissen- 
sion commenced between the sovereign and his subjects: 
since that period they had not met until the morning after 
the decisive battle, when the chief was discovered amongst 
the slain, and his daughter remained lone and defenceless 
in the power of the conquerors. 

Canilla, the young captive, was one of the loveliest of 
her race; her high forehead shone like a mirror of polished 
marble, her nose was arched and prominent, her mouth 
small, and ornamented with a set of teeth white as the 
mountain snow; whilst her dark and brilliant eye shot 
forth glances bright as the morning star; her shape was 


haughtier Europe could have vied with its most perfect 
symmetry; and her temper was sprightly and innocent as 
the untamed roe, that gambols on her native mountains. 

These attractions could not be seen by Konza (once again 
the uncontrolled monarch of all Caffraria) without exciting 
sensations in his breast inimical to the wishes of the brave 
and faithful Chudda; yet, although his tyrannical dispo. 
sitions had already begun again to show themselves in 
many instances, he could not yet bring himself to gratify 
his passions at the expense of one who had been so instru- 
mental in replacing him upon the throne. But these good 
principles, ere long, began to waver beneath the malignant 
sophistry of the treacherous Jurga, who now doubly hated 
Chudda for having disarmed him, and snatched from his 
grasp what he considered as his own prey. This wily 
plotter had, by unremitting arts, managed to reinstate him. 
self in the good opinion of his master, and he now wished 
for nothing more than to cause dissension between the 
sovereign and his kinsman, which he trusted might at last 
end in the destruction of them both. 

Hanson had given his advice so freely upon some of the 
recent acts of despotism which he had witnessed, that king 
Konza began to look upon him more with dread than 
affection ; and feeling no longer the immediate want of 
his services, kept as much from his company as possible, 
thereby giving a more ample field for the conjurer to 
work upon. By the arguments of Jurga the king became 
at last convinced that he had a right to claim the captives 
of his subjects; for no argument is so powerful as that 
which is seconded by our own inclinations. He therefore 
sent an emissary to demand the young Canilla as his 
own. Remonstrances proved in vain; and as Chudda 
finally refused to relinquish her, (she having become as 
much attached to him ashe to her,) a guard was dee 
spatched to bring her by force to the habitation of the 
despot, which was accomplished, though not without 
much resistance on the part of her protector. This was 
no sooner performed than Jurga pointed out the danger of 
allowing the injured chief to remain at liberty, and 
hinted that he richly merited death for daring to resist the 
mandates of his king. 

When man has once plunged into evil, it is far easier 
to go deeper than to return;—a guard was despatched 
to make a prisoner of the offender, but he had foreseen the 
probable consequence of his resistance, and fled towards 
the English settlement before mentioned, where it was 
afterwards proved that he had obtained protection. 

Violent as were the passions of the Caffre king, still 
they were in some measure controlled by the charms and 
innocence of Canilla, and he resolved to exert himself to 
the utmost in endeavouring to win her to become his 
willing bride, instead of his unwilling slave. But all his 
arts seemed vain ; the image of Chudda still lived within 
her in its fullest strength, which only served to increase 
the monarch’s hatred of his favoured rival. A plan was 
therefore suggested by that indefatigable minister of evil, 
Jurga, for obtaining possession of the person of Chudda, 
whose fate was then to be privately and irrevocably sealed, 
The plan proposed was to secure by stealth the person of 
a European, who might afterwards be exchanged for the 
Caffre chief. Jurga himself engaged to perform this 
hazardous undertaking, and we will now leave him to the 
execution of his plot, and remove our regards to the scene 
of its operation. 

Edge-hill, October 13, 1829. a. W. 
(To be continued.) 
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Sine Arts. 


MR. WEBBE’S LECTURES ON MUSIC AT THE LIVER- 
POOL ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
—_—__——- 


On Friday se’nnight Mr. Webbe delivered his fourth lec- 
ture, toa numerous and very genteel audience. His subject 
was the history and character of the Welsh, Irish, and 
Scotch Music; illustrated with a great variety of specimens, 
It was a most interesting lecture, and gave general satistac- 
tion. Mr. W. does not estimate the Welsh music so 
highly as that of the Irish or Scotch ; although he ad- 
mitted that many of the Welsh airs were very pleasing. 
Some of their most ancient music must, in his opinion, 
have been indifferent melodies, indifferently played, upon 
indifferent instruments. Amongst the specimens with 
which he gratified the company was one, the name of 
which we have forgotten ; but it appeared to us to par- 
take very much of the Scotch character and we could 
distinctly recognise in it sprinklings of ‘* Saw vou my 
father ?”” On introducing the celebrated song ‘* Of noble 
race was Shenkia,” Mr. Webbe observed that this na- 
tional favourite had been translated into a variety of 
languages, including even the Hebrew. ’ 

Mr. Webbe next descanted upon Irish music, which he 
illustrated by several characteristic airs in different styles. 
Some of these melodies he played over first as they are 
usually written, and then with his own masterly accom- 
paniments. He performed, in very delicate style, the tune 
of the ** Banks of the Dee,”’ which, by playing it in ac- 
celerated time, became ** Lango Lee,” a favourite dance. 
Our musical readers are no doubt aware that there are 
many melodies which may be played either in grave time 
or in double quick time, forming agreeable music, although 
their character is completely changed. Oneof the most 
striking instances of this which occurs to us at this mo- 
ment is Handel’s grand March in Scipio, which, when 
played in presto time, becomes an excellent hornpipe, and 
has been made the subject of a country drinking song, 
two lines of which we recollect, as we have heard them 
roared out at a rural wake. 


«* We'll be merry for another time or two, 
But we never will get drunk again.” 


“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” is often thus con- 
verted from a slow to a quick march. The audience 
seemed delighted with the delicate style in which the lec- 
turer gave the celebrated national air ** Grammachree.” 

The Scotch music was the next subject of comment. 
The lecturer, adverting to the association of home with nae 
tive music, related the anecdote of the inspiring effect 
which the bagpipe produced amongst a body of dispirited 
Highlanders, who were serving in the American war, 
under General Frazer. Judging from our own tastes, we 
must say of this same bagpipe, that it is, in our opinion, 
more likely to make a man run away than fight. Mr. 
Webbe very judiciously reprobated, as a species of sacri- 
lege, the fashion of encumbering the simple Scotch melo- 
dies with elaborate accompaniments, which, however sci- 
entifically managed, entirely change the character of me- 
lodies, so perfect in their nature as not to admit of im- 
provement from the hand of the most skilful professor 
Amongst the airs with which he illustrated this part of 
his lecture were **Auld Robin Gray,” **My Boy Tam- 
mie,” ** Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” ‘* The Lass 
of Pattie’s Mill,’”? &c. The last-named tune is distin- 
guished by a peculiarity which we never before heard 
pointed out. It is both of a pathetic and of a martial 
character, being sometimes introduced very effectively as 
the funeral dirge of the Highland Soldier. 

The lecturer throughout gave general satisfaction. 

Mr. Webbe’s fifth lecture was delivered on Monday to 
avery genteel, and as we thought, still increasing audi- 
ence. The subject was English or National Music, and 
the lecturer very successfully vindicated his countrymen 
against the imputation of belonging to the class of those 
who have **no music in their souls, and are not moved 
with concord of sweet sounds.” The English music, he 
observed, was not so remarkable for its age as for its ex- 
eellence. If ithad no peculiar character, as was often said 
by foreigners, that circumstance was rather in its favour. 
What are called national characteristics often arise from 
faults :—the English music might be called metropolitan, 
whilst that of some of the other nations treated of in his 
former lecture might be considered: as provincial music. 
The English had the merit of inventing counterpoint, 
with an early specimen of which Mr. Webbe favoured 
the company. He also played a piece by Bird, the com- 
poser of Non Nobis. It was written by him for his pupil 








Queen Elizabeth, who performed on many instruments, 


and amongst them the virginal, the piano-forte of that day. 
Mr. Webbe enthusiastically eulogized Purcell, and per- 
formed on the organ a grand specimen of his composition. 
It was his Frost Scene, avery singular and elaborate piece, 
which Mr. Webbe rendered very effective, although 1t was 
performed without the aid of the voice. He complimented 
Matthew Locke, and gave on theorgan an air and chorus 
from his celebrated music in Macbeth. Approaching 
more modern times, he was warm in praise of Dr. Arne, 
and gave as specimens of his style,-—** Water parted 
from the Sea” and ** Rule Britannia,” which he enriched 
with some fine accompaniments. Michael Arne, the son 
was, in Mr. Webbe’s estimation, worthy of the sire:— 
after naming several of his admirable compositions, he 
gave his celebrated sea song,—'* The Topsails shiver,” 
&c. He then adverted, with much delicacy and pro- 
priety, to his own father, and gave, asa specimen of his 
melody, the favourite song, ‘* The Mansion of Peace,” 
an exquisite ballad, which has for the last forty years 
seldom been sung without an excore. Mr. Webbe played 
this air with some very charming accompaniments, with 
which the audience appeared much pleased. He also 
gratified the company with the national air ‘* God save 
the King,” a composition which had been ascribed to 
Bird, Handel, and many other eminent men, but which 
was now recognised as the work of John Bull, composer 
of several Cathedral services, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
After playing the song as it is usually set, he introduced 
a new and most extraordinary arrangement of the same, 
without naming the composer who produced this musical 
curiosity. Mr. Webbe must excuse us if we supply the 
vacancy, by saying to him, as Nathan said unto David, 
**Thou art the man.” ‘The piece appeared originally 
in the Harmonicon, together with some very judicious re- 
marks upon the unvarying style in which songs, &e. are, 
generally given, on encore. We inserted his new and 
most ingenious arrangement of ** God save the King”? in 
the 6th volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 269. In treat- 
ing of that interesting department of music, the Glee, it 
was inspossible for Mr. Webbe to avoid naming his father, 
although his delicacy prevented him from descantivg upon 
the genius of that eminent composer as the subject me- 
rited. The following high compliment to his venerable 
and excellent sire, which was not introduced in the lecture 
by the son, may find an appropriate place in our editorial 
paragraph. It is from Bombet’s Lives of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, and the passage is thus translated in the Zarmonicon : 
—‘*The Glee is of later introduction, and was probably 
derived from the ancient Madrigal; and though its appel- 
lation seems to denote that mirth and jollity are its pe- 
culiar department, it is of a more serious cast than the 
Catch, and has been carried by the taste and genius of 
Webbe to a degree of perfection which excites the admira- 
tion of foreigners.’”” Amongst the specimens of the glee, 
&c. introduced in this very interesting part of the lecture, 
were some by Mr. Webbe, sen. Stafford Smith, Lord 
Mornington, tather of the Duke of Wellington, the well- 
known composer of ** Here in cool grot,”’ and several other 
favourite pieces. There was one eminent glee composer 
whom Mr. Webbe did not name, for obvious reasons ; he 
could not, with propriety, inform the company that he 
himself had repeatedly gained the prize awarded to supe- 
rior musical proficiency. 

Before we conclude these desultory comments we shal! 
express our hope that Mr. Webbe, in the course of one of 
his remaining lectures, will favour us with that fine fugue 
by Bach on the organ, which in one of his early lectures 
he was obliged to perform on the piano-forte, because the 
organ was out of order. It is too good a thing to be lost, 
and we hope to hear it on its appropriate instrument. 

t> 








JsHMisceilanics. 


KIDNAPPING OF A CHILD BY A MASTER SWEEP. 

The following affecting circumstance was lately brought 
to light at the Dublin pclice office :--A poor woman named 
Elizabeth O'Donnel, who resides at Glasnevin, appeared 
at this office, and complained to the magistrates under the 
following distressing circumstances :—-She stated, that 
about three years ago, efter the death of her husband, she 
intrusted her only son, Alexander O'Donnel, then six yeurs | 
old, to the care of his uncle, Daniel Fitzpatrick, who resided 
at the time at Charleville, in the county of Wicklow ; from | 
that period till about six months back, she heard no more | 
of her child; when she was told by Fitzpatrick that he | 
had either gone away, or had been taken away, and 
that he could not discover where he was. She, however, | 








some time after, received private information from a! 





woman who resides in Clonskeigh, beyond Ranelagh, that 
she had lately seen her son in a street, the name of which 
she did not know, ciothed in sweep’s apparel, following one 
of the sooty tribe, who appeared to be his master; and 
that the unfortunate boy recognized her, and spoke to her 
for a few minutes, when he was roughly hurried away from 
her by the man whom he accompanied. ‘The mother then 
lost all clue to the discovery of her hapless son till Monday 
last, when she fortunately met him in Kevin-street; the 
child instantly accosted her, and, in a tone of heartfelt joy, 
exclaimed, ** How are you, mother?” The joyous scene 
that ensued between the poor mother and her offspring can 
better be imagined than described. Suffice it to say, she 
instantly took possession of the boy, in order to rescue him 
from his miserable avocation. The pleasure of this un- 
expected meeting was, however, soon damped by the un- 
welcome appearance of two masier sweeps, who call thems 
selves Christopher Long and Andrew Behan, who came 
up. and with horrid imprecations seized the child, and 
forcibly brought him and his mother to a resm in 
Liberty-lane; one of them (Long) then vebementty 
declared that he would not part with the boy, aad claimed 
him as his apprentice, and insisted on keeping him 
till he should serve five years and a half more, alleging 
that he had bought her son for half a guinea, from another 
master sweep, one William Brenan, who resides in Long- 
ford-street; the latter stated he bought the child from 
another master sweep, named James Lambert, who resides 
at the Pound of Bray; thus it appears the victim of this 
inhuman traflic, in a civilized country, changed masters 
three times, and was bandied about from one master to 
the other, as if he were but a beast of burden. The poor 
women finding all remonstrance vain, and that these in- 
human monsters were determined not to give up the child 
to his natural protector, applied for redress at this oflice, 
which she promptly obtained; all the parties (except 
Lambert) having been, on her information, apprehended 
forthwith, and the child restored to her by order of the 
Magistrates ; he is a very interesting little fellow, about 
ten years old, and, notwithstanding the misery he has 
endured under his brutal task masters, appears to be in 
perfect health, and very naturally in high spirits, in con- 
sequence of his unexpected release from his revolting oc- 
cupation; he says he has a clear recollection of his first 
master (Brenan) catching him when he was playing on a 
road near his mother’s residence, and immediately after 
putting him in his bag, and carrying him off The three 
prisoners in custody, Long, Behan, and Brenan, have 
been fully committed for trial. 





MISS KEMBLE. 


A correspondent of the Morning Herald gives the fol- 
lowing anecdote of this young lady :—** In the year 1818, 
I chanced to be at Boulogne sur Mer, and to be present 
on an occasion at a seminary for young ladies, when re- 
wards and other tokens of approbation were publicly be- 
stowed on those scholars who, by their attention and appli- 
cation to their several studies, had most merited the palm 
of superiority through the preceding year. The ceremony 
is attended with considerable eclat, all the public function- 
aries of the town, both civil and ecclesiastical, being pre- 
sent, and the mayor and prefect awarding the prizes, such 
as books, little ornaments of the person, wreaths, &c. ; 
and on the occasion to which I allude, the successful can- 
didate for these rewards, in every branch of education 
taught in the seminary, was a little English girl, only six 
years of age, and named Mademoiselle Francaise Kemble. 
[ shall never forget with what infantine grace and elepance 
the little creature came forward on each succeeding occa- 
sion that her name was pronounced, either to be crowned 
with a wreath or to receive a garland, or a book, or other 
little reward. Her mother, Mrs. Charles Kemble, was 
present, and did not appear to be among the least de- 
lighted of the delighted auditory, at a scene so wratilying 
to her maternal feelings, ‘Tears frequently rolling down 
her cheeks, attested what those feelings were.” 

Dye from Potato Flowers.—Sir John Sinclair has ascer- 
tained, by a series of experiments, that permanent and 
beautiful colours in silk, cotton, and woollen goeds, may 
be produced from the flower of the potato. Sir Jolin says 
that these colours are ** equal to the finest tints procured 
from the most valuable foreign materials, and in richness 
of shade they are likely, in some cases, to be even su- 
perior;”’ and he adds, that **it isa peculiar advantayes 
attending this discovery, that the cutting of the flowers of 
the potato is not prejudicial to the plant; on the eon. 
trary, by preventing the formation of the seed or apple, 
there is reason to believe that it will add to the weight and 
improve the quality of the root,” 
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AN EVENING SCENE, 
ie 
A Robin perched upon a tree 
The setting sun shone on, 
Carolled his vesper tenderly, 
And in so soft a tone 
Poured his farewell to parting day, 
The captive heart he stole away ; 
And carried far, 
O'’er evening's star, 
Tb’ empyreum bright, displayed. 


The tree whereon the minstrel sat 
Seem'd one of burnished gold: 
Others were fair; but that,—oh, that 
Was dazzling to behold! 
And brighter glowed the minstrel’s breast, 
As proud it were for gala drest, 
Or as if fired, 
And half inspired, 
" © 1 of ing grew. 


Simple the scene; and yet around, 
A nameless witchery there, 
Seem’d as it touched on holy ground, 
So pure it was, and fair; 
While, seen in bold relief, that tree 
Mad woke a painter’s ecstasy ; 
And he had sought, 
With feeling fraught, 
To give it deathless fame. 





imple the scene; and yet, ere I 
Could homeward wend my way, 
The gorgeous hues that robed the sky 

Were changed to funeral gray; 
And still L lingered; still to gaze 
Wpon a spot, where evening's rays, 

And Robin's song, 
Had borne along, 
The spirit from its clay. 


And never can the heart forget 
The sweetness of that hour: 
The sun of memory’s self must set 
Ere lost its wizard power ; 
Ah! more than wizard,—’twas divine; 
For every thought, blest Heaven! was thine; 
The world forgot, 
As it were not; 
And change, and grief, no more. 


Liverpool. G. 





THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 
.——_ 
Man, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 
Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside; { 
His home, the spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer sweeter spot than all the rest. 
—_—_ MONTGOMERY. 
Farewell to thee, farewell to thee, 
My loved, my native land! 
@'er wild and fearful waves I seek 
The far Australian strand! 
These tears declare how sorrowful 
From thee, dear Isle, I part; 
And al) the sweet, endearing ties 
That bind a patriot heart. 





Yon stranger shore may cheerfully 
Receive my lonely tread, 

And Fortune on my future years, 
Her sunny favours shed ; 

Or, hope may lend each brighter beam, 
And joy, each brighter smile; 

But still my heart will fondly cling 
To thee, my parent isle. 


And oft, when holy evening hour 
In tearful silence reigna, 

My spirit, borne on fancy’s flight, 
Shall roam thy lovely plains! 

And lingering ‘mid life’s early scenes, 
To faithful memory dear, 

Recount the loves and friendships of 
Each long departed year. 


Farewell to thee—farewell to thee! 
The deepening glooms of night 

That gather round thy cavern’d shore 
Have hid thee from my sight! 

Farewell !—-where’er my fate may lead, 
Whate’er that fate may be, 

This heart, while warm, my native land, 
Will constant throb for thee. 








THE VOID OF SPACE, 
_—_ - 
(From the newly-published Poem of * Cain, the Wanderer,” &¢.) 
———- 
Cain.— O, what a mass of living lights! O, thou 
Bright star-dewed wilderness of ether! 
Thou black and vaulted infinite around me, 
Lit up with waving fires! Where do ye lead? 
To the throne of the Almighty, step by step, 
In scaling whieh dread track the angels fell 
Headlong? Or are ye gods in yourselves, fulfilling, 
With choral hymn and mystic wheel, the secrets 
Of his ineffable will? Or are ye worlds, 
As beautiful and fading as wreathed flowers? 
For ye seem scattered so in the profuseness 
Of love, to wither there and die. Oh, no! 
Ye are, ye look iznmortal; ye were not 
Made to shine thus and perish, making him moura 
Who made ye, and none could look on you and be 
Your destroyer. 
o @ 6 e a 
Oh, that I were the maker of them all! 
Oh, that I were a god! a being unknowing 
Or time, or grief, or change! that I might sit 
Throned midst this infinity of starry worlds, 
Of all their wonders, men, or gods, and climes, 
Magnificent Creator! making all 
Happy, and worshipped as I gave them happiness! 
What else should emanate from aGod? Oh, thatI 
Could comprehend ye! No! this sick heart aches 
With longings never to be satistied. Thou Spirit, 
Here let me die! I cannot wreak in words 
The vastness of my great conceptions! Take me 
Now, while, sublimed from grosser being, I am ‘ 
Worthier of immortality, by rising 
To feel it: take, and make me what thou wilt, 
Ere 3 sink back again and curse my nothingness !* 
RATS MEN 


A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT. 
—>_—— 
BY HENRY G. BELL, ESQ. 
Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 





They’re stepping off, the friends I knew, 
They’re going one by one; 

They’re taking wives to tame their lives, 
Their jovial days are done;— 

Tcan’t get one old crony now 
To join me in a spree; 

They've all grown grave domestic men, 
They Jook askanee on me. 


I hate to see them sober’d down—= 
The merry boys and true,— 

I hate to hear them sneering now 
At pictures fancy drew; 

I care not for their married cheer, 
Their puddings and their soups, 

And middle-aged relations round 
In formidable groups. 


And though his wife perchance may have 
A comely sort of face, 
And at the table’s upper end 
Conduct herself with grace,—= 
I hate the prim reserve that reigns, 
The caution and the state; 
I hate to see my friend grow vain 
Of furniture and plate. 


O! give me back the days again 
When we have wander’d free, 
And stole the dew from every flower, 
The fruit from every tree; 
The friends I loved—they will not eome,—- 
They've all deserted me; 
They sit at home and toast their toes, 
Look stupid, and sip tea. 


By Jove! they go to bed at ten, 
And rise at half-past nine; 

And seldom do they now exceed 
A pint or so of wine; 

They play at whist for sixpences, 
They very rarely dance, 

They never read a word of rhyme, 
Nor open a romance. 


They talk—good Lord !—of politica, 
Of taxes, and of crops; 

And very quietly, with their wives, 
They go about to shops; 

They get quite skill’d in groceries, 
And learn’d in butcher’s meat, 

And know exactly what they pay 
For every thing they eat. 


And then they all get children, too, 
To squall through thick and thin, 

And seem right prond to multiply 
Small images of sin; 

And yet, you may depend upon’t, 
Ere half their days are told, 

Their sons are taller than themselves, 
And they are counted old. 


Alas! alas! for years gone by, 
And for the friends I’ve lost, 

When no warm feeling of the heart 
Was chill’d by early frost. 

If these be Hymen’s vaunted joys, 
I'd have him shun my door, 

Unless he'll quench his torch, and live 
Henceforth a bacheler. 





“METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

















Barometer | Extreme; Thermo-}Extreme State of Remarks 
during | meter8 fheat Du- the Wind a 
poor. Night. [morning jring @ay,| at noon. aorn. 

Oct. 

14 | 29 57] 43 0} 45 OG} 51 O N. /|Fa 

15 | 30 14] 38: Of] 44 O| 51 O] N.W. /Fair. 

16 | 29 54| 44 0] 53 O| 59 O W. |Rain. 

17 | 29 83] 48 O; 51 O} 58 O W. /|Cloudy. 
18/29 &)| 50 @| 55 O; 61 O W. |Fair. 

19 | 29 64| 50 O|] 56 O} 63 Of S.S.W.)}Fair. 

20 }29 50} 51 O| 56 O| 60 O W. {Rain. 





14th, Eight, a.m. heavy rain.—l16th, Seven, a.m. stermy. 


REMARKS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:54; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 48:10; eight, a.m. 
52:13; noon, 58:23; extreme during day, 59:27; general 


temperature, (1st,) 66; minimum of ditto, (29th,) 40. 
Summary of the month.—16 days fair, 3cloudy, 10 raid, 





1 stormy. 


mean, 54:03. Prevailing winds, westerly. Maximum of 
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The Traveller. 
[ORIGINAL] 


TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 
(Continued from page 114.) 
es 

WOURNEY CONTINUED.—PEEL TOWN AND CASTLE. 

The clouds were yet hanging in sullen stillness over the 
“ountain tops in the neighbourhood of Kirk Michael, 

hen I left the Crown and Mitre Inn to proceed on my 

ayto Peel, distant six miles, where I purposed break- 
sting. The road between these two places is very rugged 
nduneven. Indeed, in some places it dwindles to a mere 
mountain pass, being just of sufficient width to admit the 
msing of a gig, or one of the small carts peculiar to the 
and. The scenery, however, amply compensates for 

e ruggedness of the road, as the tourist will meet in this 
direction several romantic glens. The first and principal 

ne is that of Glen Willan, about a mile beyond Kirk 

Michael. This glen is delightfully situated between two 
jountains,—their sides ornamented with trees and lux- 

jant foliage, while along their bases a stream of con- 
iderable rapidity winds its way to the ocean. Severzl 
eat white houses are situated at the upper end of the 

en, and are partly hid by the trees. The road in this 
irection, moreover, commands fine views of the ocean ;— 

s 1 approached Peel, the appearance of the fishing-boats, 
pread over the bay, and gliding one after the other into 
he harbour, was very pleasing. The sun, too, which had 

n for some time struggling with the murky morning 
Houds, burst forth and threw his golden light over the 
pwer and ruined battlements of the castle. 

I gave my horse into the care of the hostler while T pro- 
neded into one of the two hotels in the town to look after 
eakfast ; and, considering the poverty of the town, I 
wd not much cause to complain of the accommodations. 

tourist may, if he pleases, anticipate the treatment he is 
ikely to meet with at the inns on his route, by the ap- 

rance of the town or country through which he passes. 
I was, therefore, not much disappointed in not finding 
hings as cleanly and as comfortable as I could wish at the 
inn where I stopped to breakfast, for on entering the town 
had prepared myself for such an event. 

Peel, without exception, is the poorest and dirtiest town 
in the Island. ‘There is not a decent étreet in it. The 
tourist will not fail to notice in the country parts of the 

and, the custom of hanging pieces of fish outside the 
nttage doors, but in this town the practice is heightened 
a nuisance. My way to the inn lay through an avenue 

pollock, skate, and other kinds of fish, whose fragrance 
could have very well dispensed with. The population 
tbout two thousand) are chiefly employed in the fishing 
rade, and this, judging from their appearance, is not very 
lucrative. The fish, however, for the last two or three 

sons, has not been so abundant in the neighbourhood 
ff the Island as formerly. I was informed, moreover, 
hat the Manks are not such skilful fishermen as the Eng- 
lsh who frequent these shores. The complement of men, 
lo, on board the English boats is not much more than 
half that of the Manks boats, and yet, on account of the 
uperior method of the English in fishing, they catch more 
fish, and in less time, than the Manks. The Manks, 
nevertheless, have such a veneration for their old system 
that they adhere to it, to their evident loss, in preference 
adopting the superior method of their neighbours. 

Vessels lie securely in Peel harbour, but its entrance is 





in their way was transacted upon the pier. Sca-gulls, too, 
attracted by the fish, were, in great numbers, hovering and 
screaming over the harbour and along the shores of the 
bay. These birds are of great use in guiding the opera- 
tions of the fishermen, for wherever the shoals of herrings 
are, there they are hovering ; and it is remarked, that 
when their flight is low, the fish is near the surface, but 
when high then the fish is deep. 

But the principal curiosity about Peel is the castle, and 
to it [ wended my steps across the harbour. Before, how- 
ever, giving any observations of my own upon this wreck 
of former greatness, I shall take the liberty of introducing 
here the following excellent historical description from the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, and taken from that gentleman’s 


Peveril of the Peak: 

** Sodor, or Holm-Peel, so is named the castle to which 
our Julian directed his course early on the preceding 
morning, is one of those singular monuments of antiquity 
with which this singular and interesting island abounds. 
It occupies the whole of a high rocky peninsula, or rather 
an island, for it is surrounded by the sea at high water, 
and scarcely accessible even when the tide is out, although 
a stone causeway of great solidity, erected for the express 
purpose, connects the island with the mainland. The 
whole space is surrounded by double walls of great strength 
and thickness; and the access to the interior, at the time 
which we treat of, was unly by two flights of steep and 
narrow steps, divided from each other by a strong tower 
and guard-house, under the former of which there is an 
entrance arch. The open space within the walls extends 
to two acres, and contains many objects worthy of anti- 
quarian curiosity. There were, besides the castle itself, 
two cathedral churches, dedicated, the eatlier to Saint 
Patrick, and the latter to Saint Germain ; besides two 
smaller churches; all of which had become, even in that 
day, more or less ruinous. ‘Their decayed walls, exhibit- 
ing the rude and massive architecture of the most remote 
period, were composed of a ragged gray stone, which 
formed a singular contrast with the bright red free stone 
of which the window-cases, corner-stones, arches, and 
other ornamental parts of the building were composed.— 
Besides these four ruinous churches, the space of ground 
inclosed by the massive exterior walls of Holm-Peel ex- 
hibited many other veetiges of the olden time. There was 
a square mound of e:ath, facing, with ite angles to the 
points of the compass, one of those motes, as they were 
called, on which, in ancient times, the northern tribes 
elected or ‘recognised their chiefs, and held their solean 
popular assemblies, or comitia. There was also one of 
those singular towers, so common in Ireland as to have 
proved the favourite theme of her antiquaries ; but of 
which the real use and meaning seems yet to be hidden 
in the mist of ages. This of Holm-Peel had been con- 
verted to the purpose of a watch-tower. There were, be- 
sides, Runic monuments, of which the legends could not 
be deciphered ; and laier inscriptions to the memory of 
champions, of whom the names only were preserved from 
oblivion. But tradition and superstitious eld, still most 
busy where real history is silent, had filled up the long 
blank of accurate information with tales of Sea-kings and 
Pirates, Hebridean Chiefs and Norwegian Resolutes, who 
had formerly warred against, and in defence of, this fa- 
mous castle. Superstition, too, had her tales of fairies, 
ghosts, and spectres—her legends of saints and demons, 
of fairies and of familiar spirits, which in no corner 
of the British empire are told and received with more 
absolute credulity than in the Isle of Man. Amidst 
all these ruins of an older time arose the castle itself, 
—now ruinous,—but in Charles the Second’s reign well 
garrisoned, and, in a military point of view, kept in 
complete order. It was a venerable and very ancient 
building, containing several apartments of sufficient size 
and height to be termed noble. But in the surrender of 
the island by Christian,® the furniture had been, in a 

reat measure, plundered or destroyed by the republican 
soldiers ; so that, as we have before hinted, its present 
state was ill adapted for the residence of its noble pro- 
prietor.f Yet it had been often the abode not only of 





tficult, and dangerous in bad weather. Some improve 
hents, however, are going on, so that it is probable its 
defects may, in a great measure, be remedied. A light- 
house stands on the seaward point of the pier at the 
torthern side of the harbour. As it was then the mid 


dle of the fishing season, the harbour was crowded with 
boats, English, Irish, and Manks, but the greatest num- 
ver belonged to the Island. The venders and buyers of 


* Captain Christian was military commander of the Isle of 
Man at the close of the Civil Wars. He had o-ders from the 
Countess of Derby, celebrated for her defence of Latham- 
house, and then residing at Rushen Castle, to defend the 
Island to the last extremity against the Parliamentarians. 
Christian, however, treacherously betrayed both his mistress 
and the Island into the hands of her enemies, for which, after 
the Restoration, he was brought to trial by the Countess, and 


isentenced to death.—Note by the Tourist. 





uh were now in full activity, and considerable business 
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the Lords of Man, but of those state prisoners whom the 
Kings of Britain sometimes committed to their charge.— 
In this Castle of Holm-Pcel the great xing-maker, Richard, 
Karl of Warwick, was confined during one period of his 
eventful life, to ruminate at leisure on his farther schemes 
of ambition: and here, too, Eleanor, the haughty wile 
of the good Duke of Gloucester, pined out in seclu- 
sion the last days of her bamshment. The sentinels 
pretended that her discontented spectre was often visible 
at night, traversing the battlements of the external 
walls, or standing motionless beside a particular solitary 
turret of one of the watch-towers with which they are 
flanked ; but dissolving into air at cock-crow, or when the 
bell tolled from the yet remaining tower of St. Germain's 
church.” 

This description, which was written about seven years 
ago, will still apply to Peel Castle. But, after all, it is 
little more than a heap of ruins, calculated to excite serious 
reflections upon the mutations of time. The interior of 
what I suppose was formerly a church is now used for 
burial ground. In this desolate place lie the remains of 
many a brave sailor who was drowned in Peel Bay. Here 
they rest surrounded by the faithless deep, and undisturbed 
by the whistling of the winds through the old battlements 
of the castle. Peace be to their shades! Near this ceme- 
tery is a level area which the keeper (an old bombardier) 
calls the tilting ground. Here the old man occasionally 
receives company, and here, a few nights previously, a 
volatile party footed it away on the light fantastic toe, by 
the light of the moon, until midnight. 

However formidable this place might have been when the 
ancient system of warfare was practised, I am pretty confi- 
dent that two or three modern eighteen-pounders directed 
against it from Contrary Head would, although in its greatest 
strength, soon lay it in ruins. The rocks, however, around 
the castle are so terrific, that they must, in former times, 
have considerably added to its security. Like other ancient 
castles, too, this of Holm-Peel has its ** legends wild of 
woe and fear,” and numerous marvellous tales. Between 
the rocks and the castle, the grave of a strapping fellow, 
yclepta giant, is pointed out to the stranger. This grave, 
my cicerone informed me, was eighteen yards in length,— 
making the stature of its occupant equal to that of one of 
Gulliver’s Brobdignags ;—then directing my attention to 
a mountain at some distance from the town, he pointed out 
an object upon its side which I mistook for a cottage, but 
which, he said, was a stone, believed by the Manks to have 
been thrown by the said giant to its present resting place, 
and, at the same time, took care to add, that, for his own 
part, ke could not say much about it, or, in other worda, 
that he did not believe it. He was not, however, so sceptical 
about certain apparitions which, he said, formerly visited 
this castle. Concerning these he was very communicative, 
particularly the one relating to the spectral appearance of 
the Duchess of Gloucester, who, he said, used to visit the 
guard-room in the shape of a large black mastiff dog, 
and occasionally stretch himself before the fire, to the 
great annoyance of the soldiers. He appears, however, to be 
but imperfectly acquainted with the story, and the little he 
does know I am inclined to think he has learned from his 
visitors. Sir Walter Scott has thought this legend worthy 
of a place in his historical romance of Peveril of the Peak, 
and I shall take the liberty of introducing it here, for the 
amusement of my readers. After speaking of Julian's leav. 
ing the castle by moonlight, attended by Fenella as guide, 
and their reaching one of the churches, in passing through 
which Julian has some apprehensions about the spectre 
hound, Sir Walter then says, 

** It was by a secret passage through this church that in 
former times the guard-room of the garrison, situated at 
the lower and external def . icated with the 
Keep of the Castle; and through this passage were the 
keys of the Castle every night carried to the Governor's 
apartment, 80 soon as the gates were locked, and the watch 
set. The custom was given up in James the First’s time, 
and the passage abandoned, on account of the well-known 
legend of the Manthe Dog—a fiend, or demon, in the shape 
of a large, shaggy, black mastiff, by which the church was 
haunted. It was devoutly believed, that in former times this 
spectre became so familiar with mankind as to appear al- 
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most nightly in the guard-room, issuing from the passage 
which we have mentioned at night, and retiring to it at 
day-break. The soldiers became partly familiarized to its 
presence, yet not so much so as to use any license of lan- 
guage while the apparition was visible; until one fellow, 
rendered daring by intoxication, swore he would know 
whether it was dog er devil, and, with his drawn sword, 
followed the spectre when it retreated by the usual pas- 
eage. The man returned in a few minutes, sobered by 
terror, his mouth gaping, and his hair standing on end; 
but unhappily for the lovers of the marvellous, altogether 
unable to disclose the horrors which he had seen.” 
Sir Walter, in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, again al- 

Judes to this story in the following lines: 

“ But none of all the astonished train 

Were so dismayed as Deloraine; 

His blood did freeze, his brain did burn, 

*T was feared his mind would ne’er return; 

For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 

Like him of whom the story ran, 

That spoke the spectre-hound in Man.” 


LAverpool, October, 1829. M.R. 
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THE ANNUALS. 
—— 

As the season has arrived when the Annuals, in antici- 
pation of the coming year, are offered to the reading public 
with all their fascinating attractions of highly-finished 
engravings and splendid externa! embeliishment to be- 
speak favour for the treasures to be found within them ; 
we must, of course, pay our respects, as usual, to these 
periodical visitors, to the temporary exclusion of some 
valuable communications of our correspondents, as our 
business is to cater for the general taste, rather than 
to consult our own individual predilections. We shall, 
therefore, transfer to the pages of the Kaleidoscope occas 
sional selections from these publications, and shall com- 
mence the series by the following piece from the Juvenile 
Forget Me Not, reserving a story from the Winter's 
Wreath for our next publication, which will contain a 
supplement. 

ONE SWALLOW MAKES NO SUMMER. 
BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 





(From the Juvenile Forget Me Not.) 


*¢T mean to come in bloom,” said a Hyacinth, pushing 
her head through the mould, and half opening one blue 
eye. 

Y If you are wise, you will remain where you are, and 
keep yourself warm,” said a Jonquil, her next neighbour ; 
¢* this is no season for any of us to be abroad, or we shall 
get pinched by our surly enemy the frost, for this is only 
the first day of March.” 

** fam sure you are greatly mistaken in your reckon- 
ing,”’ returned the Hyacinth; ** I have felt the sua 
shining warinly upon my bed for the last week, the lark 
has awakened me from sleep with her cheerly song, the 
wind is blowing from the southward, and the genial 
showers have softened the earth, and I am confident that 
it is high time for me to be making my appearance in the 
world, as it isnot my wish to be the last of my family.” 

** Wait till you hear the cuckoo, neighbour; she will 
tell you the proper season for your forthcoming,” said the 
Jonquil. 

**] shall do no such thing,” returned the Hayacinth, 
for I mean to be out, in readiness to welcome his coming, 
this year. 1 am tired of living in the dark gloomy earth 
eo many months, where one can neither see nor be seen. 
I heard the bees very eloquent in praise of the vulgar 
staring crocuses just now, and even those lone creatures 
the daisies came in for @ share of their praise. I wonder 
what they would say to me?” she added, protruding 
herself a little more out of the ground, 
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‘SI don’t know what they might be pleased to say, for 
they are notorious flatterers,” observed the Jonquil ; * but 
Iam sure they would think you a very silly flower for 
leaving your snug bed before the winter was over.” 

** But I say the winter is already gone,” said the 
Hyacinth, opening her eye a little wider, and peeping 
curiously about her: ‘* the primroses, and violets, and 
daffodils, are all in bloom; dear me, how sweet they 
smell, and how gay and happy they look.” 

** How will they look in another week?” asked the 
Jonquil, 

** Better than they do now, of course, because the sun 
will have obtained more power, and the weather will be 
warmer,” replied the Hyacinth. 

** Would it not be as well if you were to wait till you 
were certain that would be the case,” said the Jonquil, 
**since when you are once out of the earth you cannot 
retreat back to your snug warm bed, but let the weather 
prove ever so severe, you must remain exposed to its in- 
clemency. This is the most deceitful month in all the 
year, and those who feel disposed to rely on its inconstant 
brightness always find abundant cause to lament their 
folly. Take the advice of an experienced friend, and do 
not attempt to issue forth till the middle of April, which 
is the appointed season for hyacinths, and then you may 
stand a chance of enjoying a happy blooming time. But 
if you are so rash as to appear at present, you will expose 
yourself to many inconveniences and misfortunes, and to 
an early death.” 

**One might as well be dead at once, as remain bu- 
ried alive in this gloomy prison,” rejoined the Hyacinth, 
continuing to force her way through the mould in pur- 
suance of her design ; and partially unclosing another eye, 
she exclaimed, **I shall hesitate no longer, for I see a 
swallow, which is a sure sign of spring.” 

** Wait till you see a few more, before you make your- 
self too certain on that point,’’ said the Jonquil, ** or you 
may have occasion to remember the old proverb, ‘ One 
swallow makes no summer.’ ” 

** Doubtless the swallow knoweth her time,” retorted 
the obstinate Hyacinth, ** so there’s proverb for proverb.” 

** This one appears to have strangely mistaken his, or 
he would never have been guilty of the imprudence of 
coming hither a full month before his time; unless, 
indeed, his unseasonable conduct has proceeded from 
foolish impatience and headstrong caprice ; but be it from 
what cause it may, I shall be much surprised if he do not 
pay the penalty of his rashness,” said the Jonquil. 

The Hyacinth was exceedingly displeased at the obser- 
vations with which the Jonquil concluded her reply; so 
she said, ** I am aware of the reasons which have dictated 
your singularly earnest warnings; you are not ready to 
come into bloom yourself, and as you have hitherto made 
your appearance at the same time with me, you feel a 
jealous reluctance to my getting the start of you in the 
admiration of the world.” 

The Jonquil endeavoured to exculpate herself from 
such unworthy motives, but the Hyaciath, with a haughty 
toss of her head, which she had now got fairly above 
ground, bade her spare herself the trouble of farther con- 
versation on the subject. 

A soft shower fell that night, which was succeeded by a 
mild sunshiny morning, and this encouraged the Hyacinth 
so much, that the day following she shot up to her full 
height, and appeared in the parlerre with great dignity, 
and began to unfold her delicate bells to the admiring 
gaze of all the bees and two or three shabby old butter- 
flies, who, having lived in a warm hiding place all the 
winter, came forth on the first sunshiny days to look about 
them a little. 

Every one that passed exclaimed, in surprise, ‘ A 
hyacinth in bloom the first week in March! Whoever 
saw such a wonder? What a forward spring!” 

**Say rather what an imprudent flower!” observed a 
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shook her head ; the Thyme was lost in astonishmen 
her acting in so unseasonable a manner, and the } 
made a long lamentation on the probable fate that avail 
her rash folly. 
The Hyacinth in the meantime experienced seve 
aguish chills, but ‘* Pride feels no pain,” says the dam Report te 
adage, so she kept up her spirits as well as she could, ym °” — 
tried to look gay and airy; but some how or other elt 


did not seem quite at her ease among the strange cy 
pany with whom she had mixed. There were daffodik 
scent lilies, snowdrops, crocuses, primroses, violets, 
polvanthuses, besides celandine, the smaller daisies, 
variety of early field flowers, of which she took no accom 
deeming them infinitely beneath the notice of a hyaciy 

None of the flowers offered her any friendly greeting 
she fancied they all looked queerly at her; her appe 
ance seemed to make them uneasy, as if they thought} 
coming was a sign of premature death to themselves, 
was very plain she wes not among her own set; andj 
felt, as every one must feel on such occasions, any thi 
but comfortable. The only friend who bade her weleo 
was the southern breeze that sighed softly among | 
fragrant bells; but in the course of a few hours then 
east wind rushed in, with a dismal howl, and blewhi 
away. 

The Hyacinth presently experienced the ill effects 
this change. Her whole frame shivered and sh 
violently, she found she had caught a sad cold, for 
tried in vain to expand her upper bells. 

The balmy drops of the sweet shower that was prepari 
to descend in all its genial softness on her bosom, 
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suddenly congealed into hailstones, and pelted her m@pined pla 
unmercifully, and broke off all her blossoms. ising 1 ~ 
A sharp frost set in with nightfall, and pinched ag + 


poor buds woefully, and benumbed her whole frame, a 
when the morning dawned brightly, she hung her he 
all in tears, and was too dejected to look up. 

The day was very fine, the lark sang gaily, the b 
were on the wing, and the young lambs were at play 
the meadows; every thing appeared joyous and happy! 
the Hyacinth. 

**Oh!” sighed she to herself, ** if I had delayed coy 
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ing out only till to-day, all would have been well; biBf waggo' 
the sun is very warm and kind to me, and perhaps I m@pine by s 
recover myself in a day or two.” p anne 
: , apital (a: 
Vain hope! that night the frost set in sharper th pairs, al 


before, and the east wind blew more keenly than 
and even got a point towards the north, and the p 
Hyacinth would gladly have shrunk into the earth ag 
to shelter herself from the cold that pierced her throu 
and through. To increase her calamities, the snow beg 
to fall in large heavy flakes upon her head, and weigh 
down her feeble form to the very ground, and there 
lay in great distress for a whole week, bemoaning hers¢ 
and wondering what sort of a figure she should m 
when the snow melted. 

At length the southern breeze ventured back once mo 
and a thaw came on, but the deep snow dissolved sor 
pidly, that the poor Hyacinth was almost drowned in wi 
Again the sun shone brightly and warmly upon he 
and she tried to rear her drooping head—but, alas! 
presently became aware of the melancholy fact, thath 
stem having been quite cut through by the sharp fro 
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and since broken down with the weight of the snow, WaMill be £ 
so irreparably injured that it would be quite impossible # be emp 
its crippled state ever to raise herself from the grouq Mr. Wa 
again. With a dying effort she unclosed her langt apts 
eyes, and the first object she observed was the imprud@iye, with 
swallow, whose unseasonable appearance had tempted baited engi 
to leave her sheltering bed, lying dead on a heap of hagpich is 

melted snow under a bank. Perceiving that he also ha ld, ac 
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paid a severe penalty for his venturous rashness, t 
Hyacinth remembered, with unavailing regret, her c0 
temptuous disregard of the sagacious remark of 





Jonquil,—** One swallow makes no summer.” 
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Report te the Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
on the Comparative Merits of Locomotive and Fiwed Engines 
as a Moving Power. By James Walker, Civil Engineer. 
Second Edition, 1829. 
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which comprehends by far the most complete and well di- 
ted body of information respecting Railway carriages 
that we have seen. We consider it extremely valuable, 
specially to civil engineers; and as the experiments now 
making at Liverpool give a peculiar interest to the subject, 
ve shall present our readers with some of Mr. Walker’s 
general conclusions. Mr. Walker and Mr. Rastrick were 
employed in January last, jointly, by the Railway Com- 

ny, to report upon the matters indicated 1n the title. 
Ih pursuance of this object, they visited all the principal 
rilways in the North of England, made the most minute 
and careful inquiries as to the vehicles and species of 
moving power employed on them, and then gave the 
result of their investigations in separate reports. Mr. 


nd blew Rastrick’s report we have not seen, but we understand it 
p grees in every essential circumstance with Mr. Walker's. 
ill effects "The trade from Liverpool to Manchester is estimated by 
| and shogmthe Directors at 2,000 tons per day of goods, or 3,000 tons 


ross; that is, including the carriages which convey them. 
Mr. Walker was required to frame his report with refer- 
ce to this amount of carriage. 

The length of the railway is 34 miles. It has two tracks, 
ne for going and another for returning; and three in- 
jined planes, one in the tunnei at Liverpool, 1} mile long, 
ising 1 foot in 48 ; one at Rainhill, 7 miles eastward, rising 
foot in 96, and 14 mile longs and one at Sutton of the 
ume length and depth. The other parts of the line 
arcely differ sensibly from a dead level, never rising 
nore than 1 foot in 800. 

Mr. Walker assumes the most convenient locomotive 
ngine to havea power of 10 horses, wheels 5 feet diameter, 
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ily, the bafeam at 40 or 50lb. per square inch, and to weigh with its 

re at playMnder (a carriage which follows it with coals and water) 

nd happy ago tons. It will be observed, that the Rocket, the Novelty, 

nd other engines now trying at Liverpool, have not one- 

f of this weight. An engine of this description he 

lelayed cofffinds, can take 194 tons gross, or 13 tons of goods, and 6} 

en well; Daf waggons, at ten miles per hour, which is reduced to 

erhaps [ m@pine by stoppages. It will cost, with its tender, £720. 

ts annual expense in working, he estimates at £56 tor 

apital (assuming it to last 20 years,) at £107 for annual 

sharper th@@oairs, and £204 for wages, coal, &c. The original cost 

ly than a steam horse, therefore, is £720, and the annual ex- 
and the pagense of working him £367. 

earth agai Ehis locomotive machine will make three trips daily 

Bi , : : : 

ween Liverpool and Manchester, with thirteen tons of 

her throw nods, which is equal to the conveyance of 1,170 tons one 

e snow beg@hhile, Now, estimating the daily traffic at 4000 tons con- 

and weigh@ieyed thirty miles, or 120,000 tons one mile, the work 

ind theresampon the railway will require one hundred and two en- 


ines, costing £37,000 of annual expense. But four sta- 
mary engines are necessary at the inclined planes, and 
ese increase the annual charge to £43,000. This may 
msidered as the entire annual expense upon the loco- 
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:k once momepotive system ; and this divided according to the quantity 
solved $01 goods conveyed, gives an expense of 2787 of a penny, 
ned ind little more than one farthing (14 farthing precisely) per 


ile for each ton of goods. ‘This is the mere expense for 
icles and traction, exclusive of railway dues. 

One-fifth more engines than are used require to be kept, 

supply the place of those under repair. Adding these, 
amount of capital necessary to furnish the locomotive 

d fixed engines, with their appendages, upon this plan, 

be £91,000. This is exclusive of the steam power 
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impossible ## be employed at the tunnel. ‘ 
the grout Mr. Walker next estimates the expense of the Stationary 
her langaamesine System. Upon this system, the line is to be di- 
er 1a26"ied into stations of 14 mile, and in some cases of 1 mile 
1e imprudeHiye, with two engines at each. It is assumed that the 
| tempted baited engines are to drag the carriage at 12 miles an hour, 
heap of hammich is reduced to 9 by stoppages. The whole line 
t he also hq@m"!4, according to this plan, require 41 steam engines, 
| i.—two of G0-horse power, fifteen of 30-horse power, 
ashness, “Hid the others of 12 or 20. These engines would cost 
ret, her COB 000; but the other necessary articles being added, 
nark of tl entire capital required would be £101,000. The 





” Qual expense of working the fixed engines would be 
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veyed makes the rate per mile ‘2134, or one-fifth of a 
penny, for each mile. 

We may now show the results in juxta-position :— 
Capital necessary on the locomotive system...£91,000 0 0 
Ditto, on the stationary SysteMm....ccrcrsseereee 101.000 0 0 
Difference in favour of the locomotive .........£10,000 0 0 
Annual expense and interest of capital on ——~- 

LOCOMOLIVE SYStEM seseeeseeceecees sees 43,000 0 0 
Ditto, ditto, on stationary syste ese 33,000 0 0 











Difference in favour of stationary system......£10,000 0 0 
Locomotive system—rate per mile ......0... ‘2787 of ld. 
Stationary system—dittO ..-.rcccccsessacserveese 2134 ditto. 





ee 
Difference 1-16th of a penny, OF ......s0ee00- *0653 ditto. 

Or the rate by the two systems is as 7 to 9 in favour of 
the stationary engines. 

We should have mentioned that Mr. Walker assumes 
the friction upon a well-made railway to be 1-180th, or 
that a force of traction of 124 Ibs. will carry forward a ton 
at 24 miles per hour. 

The consumption of fuel is estimated at 2{ Ibs. per mile 
for each ton of goods. 

The advantage of the locomotive engine over the horse 
is little or nothing when we work with low velocities, but 
becomes very great when high velocities are employed. 

On the Brunton and Shields’ line, horse-power is found 
to cost .45 of a penny, or very near a half-penny per mile, 
for the ton; but ihis at the animal’s most advantageous 
speed, 24 miles per hour. If it is raised to six miles per 
hour, the expense would be three times as much, and at 
ten miles an hour, it would rise to 3d. per ton. On the 
Darlington railway the enginemen supply firemen and 
assistants with coals, oil, tallow, &c. for an allowance of 
id. per ton per mile. The finding’and repairing of the 
engine is estimated to cost $d. more. For a horse and 
driver the Company pay 3d. per mile for the ton. Dif- 
ference of speed causes no difference of expense with the 
fixed engines, and only a small difference with the loco- 
motive engines. If we call the expense by a locomotive 
engine travelling at 34 miles an hour 3d., at eight miles 
an hour it will only be 4d. 

Mr. Walker observes that improvements arenow making 
in the.construction of locomotive engines, which may 
materially reduce the expense of employing them. 

He proposes, if locomotive engines are adopted, that 
they should follow one another at intervals of four minutes, 
and at two-thirds of a mile distance. 

In the stationary system, accidents, he thinks, will be 
less frequent, but when they occur they will extend to the 
whole line. In the locomotive system, they will be con- 
fined to the single engine which goes wrong, and its train. 
In the stationary system, there must be a perfect sympathy 
and uniformity from end to end. In the locomotive 
system, one engine, with its train, by passing to the sidings 
may stop any length of time it finds necessary, without 
preventing the others from pursuing their course. In 
either way the passage between Liverpool and Manchester 
may be made in three hours and a half. At present it is 
about twelve hours by land, and twice or thrice as much 
by water. The engineers give the following joint opinion 
as to the two modes :— 

** Upon the consideration of the question in every point 
of view, taking the two lines of road as now forming, and 
having reference to economy, despatch, safety, and con- 
venience, our opinion is, that if it be resolved to make the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway complete at once, so 
as to accommodate the traffic stated in your instructions, 
or a quantity approaching to it, the stationary recipro- 
cating system is the best; but that if any circumstances 
should induce you to proceed by degrees, and to propor- 
tion the power of conveyance to the demand, then we re- 
commend locomotive engines upon the line generally, 
and two fixed engines upon Rainhill and Sutton planes, 
to draw up the locomotive engines as well as the goods 
and carriages.” 

In a report printed two years ago, we find it stated that 
the Company would be able to convey goods from Liver- 
pool to Manchesier at 3s. to 4s. per ton; but Jet us call it 
5s. At present the charge varies from 12s. to 20s, and 
may average about 15s. Now it is estimated that about 
2,000 tons pass each way daily ; and as 10s. will be saved 
upon each ton, it follows that the saving upon 4,000 tons 
will amount to £2000 per day, or the enormous sum of 
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e@ DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
— 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Srin,—If truth and consistency are desirable at all times, 
they can never be more requisite than when the Muse of 
History deigns to instruct mankind ; and it is, therefore, 
an imperious duty, in an attentive observer, to point out 
the little slips which may be committed in the heat of com- 
position. The remarks of Clio had been very far from 
being of a trifling nature: they had, on the contrary, been 
delivered in a superlatively arrogant and magisterial tone 3 
they had attracted my notice by that very circumstance 
and J felt an irresistible anxiety to ascertain whether it is 
really, and universally, allowed that the three stated prae 
fessions are so essential to the welfare of the community 
at large,—that in destroying them we should destroy the 
happiness of man ? 

The very first consideration which then naturally pre 
sented itself to my mind, was the following: there is in the 
town in which I now reside, a highly respected, moral, 
pious, and intelligent society, without any professional 
clergyman ; lawyers very seldom find customers among 
the friends of peace; and it follows, nearly as a matter of 
course, that where people do not give way to their passions, 
and where they lead a sober, industrious life, there can 
also not be much employment for doctors. Indeed, the 
very looks of our esteemed friends generally bespeak 
health and contentment in this world, and a cheerful re- 
liance on a happy hereafter. Yet, in the very face of this 
conspicuous fact, Clio advances a mere assertion as a truth, 
the reasonableness of which cannot, consistently with good 
sense, be refuted; and it is now again repeated, that pro- 
fessional expounders of the gospel, of the code of health, 
and of the common law, are absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of society, /et that society be what it may. 1 

really still think our Muse is joking, in spite of all pro. 
testations, Iam, in fact, the more inclined to think so 
when I look at the strange insinuation of my wishing to 
have it believed that there was no one whom I admired 
more than a learned lawyer: God forbid that I should ever 
manifest such a sentiment !—the mere idea of my being 
in want of a legal adviser makes me tremble; such an 
event could only happen by my getting into a serape, and 
who would like that ? 

I have said, and I say again, that I have every possible 
respect for the three learned professions; that is to say, 
every respect which a man can possibly feel for people 
whom he does not want. A clergyman who really instructs 
the ignorant, consoles the distressed, and admonishes the 
wicked, is, undoubtedly, a most valuable member of society ; 

and I respect him as such, although I have no personal 

need of his assistance: and it moreover appears to. me, 

that any person of common sense may learn and practice 
the principles of Christianity without professional help, 

I also find it very possible to respect a physician, whois 

not a mere hireling: for, although most diseases originate 
in carelessness and folly, they ought, nevertheless, to be 

prevented from becoming contagious—-so that the innocent 

may not suffer as wellas the guilty. In all ordinary cases, 

however, physicians do generally much more harm than 

good ; and this is so universally admitted (to use Clio’s 

phrase) that it can scarcely be disputed. 

Now, with regard to what is commonly understood by 

a lawyer, I should do great violence to my candour if I 

were to say that I had any respect for bis profession; and 

Clio’s comparing him with my bootmaker, does not turn 

the scale to his advantage at all. The tradesman makesa 

better use of the leather than I could do myself; but the 





£600,000 per annum !—a saving such as no single im- 
provement ever before produced. And in this estimate we 
do not take into account the advantages derived from the 
unexampled speed of communication, which will give 
Liverpool and Manchester nearly all the facility of intere 








63,0003 and this sum divided by the number of tons cons 





course they could possess if they were parts of one city. 


law is not at al] improved by the lawyer,—who only aime 
at twisting it in such a manner as will serve his own pur- 
poses; and who loudly boasts of its glorious uncertainty. 
The law, in favour of which Clio gives the quotation, has 
nothing at all to do with the law of attorneys and coun. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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ecllors. Moses did not consult lawyers, and no more does 
nature. The best laws always were those in the making 
of which lawyers had no hand, and with the administration 
of which they were not intrusted. 


Magna Charta, and Trials by Juries, were not prope@y 


or obtained by lawyers ; nor were any other privileges of 
ublic utility ever granted by their influence as a body 
ft is not THEIR interest to make the law intelligible: but 
it is the interest of society; and, consequently, they are 
not useful members. Their detence of the guilty is in 
downright opposition to every principle of morality and 
justice; and yet Clio calls it not only honourable, but even 
an addition to their lustre. If that be no joke, [ will not 
say what it is, because the civility due to a Muse forbids 
me to call it by its proper name.—Yours, &c. ; 
Liverpool, October 20,1829. PETER PLAINWAY. 
P— —______] 


MAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 


—— - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—I beg leave to offer a few remarks in answer to 
P. P.’s letter on this subject, which appeared in your last 
Kaleidoscope. 

By the way, I may observe, that P. P. appears to be 
terrified at the idea of being accused of being too grave; 
and this may account for the inaccuracy and inapplicability 
of some of his observations; but I assure you, Sir, I lost 
some degree of my gravity on reading his insinuation that 
he knows nothing of the qualities of the ass but what he 
has learned from the Kaleidoscope. Credat Judeus Ap- 
pela, non ego. 

To laugh were want of decency and grace,— 

But to be grave exceeds all power of face. 
However, as it is indifferent to the public whether P. P. 
resembles the ass more then another animal that I need 
not name, I shall avoid all further personality and adhere 
to the subject in dispute. I wish to treat P. P. as a gen- 
tleman, 

As to the word nobler, and the comparison indicated by 
it, I must observe, that comparisons are only to be used 
where there is in the subject an uncertainty in degree only. 
In the case in dispute, Hamlet's question, when stript of 
its redundant verbiage, is—Should I commit suicide or 
not ?—or, in other words, Is the sct of suicide preferable 
to this state of distress and deprivation? The idea of the 

rolongation of life being more or less noble is entirely 
bose to the question, even on the Prince’s own showing ; 
and I think P. P. will not become so blind an advocate of 
Bhakspeare as to attempt to prove that the decision of 
Hamlet, tobear his present ills from a principleof cowardice, 
demonstrates the magnanimity and noblenegs of his mind. 
If I can induce P. P. to be grave enough to read the 
soliloquy over with deliberation, I have no doubt of his 
agreeing with me, that it was not Hamlet’s primary deter- 
mination to do a noble act, at all events; but merely 
to choose the less of two evils, as eyery one under similar 
eircu res would endeavour to do. 

The allusion to the conduct of Bonaparte under his 
misfortunes, adds no new light to the question. The most 
zcalous friends of Bonaparte did not endow him with the 
divine attribute of prescience; and P. 2. surely knows the 
difference between judging of events @ priori and @ poste- 
riwori. Bonaparte might naturally hope that his political 
enemies would have treated him with less rigour and 
eruelty than they did; or, at least, that his gaolers would 
have relaxed in the exercise of their petty and irritating 
tyranny over him. Hope is generally the last friend that 
deserts the unfortunate., 2. /. pretends to know that 
after the fall of Bonaparte his life was no ways profitable 
to him ; but if this were the fact, I deny the corollary that 
P. P, iosidiously deduces from it. Can he gravely con. 
tend that all superannuated and helpless human beings, 
whose lives may have become unprofitable to themselves 
and burdensome to their friends, should close their exist- 
ence by the commission of suicide? The notion is horrid 
and revolting; and I give it my most decided and un- 
qualified reprobation. I have but little patience with the 
«wattle of those pretended friends of the exile of St. Helena, 
who tell us they were so anxious for his fair fame, that 
they wished him to crown his illustrious achieyments by 
an ignominious act of suicide, on the plea that it would 
have displayed a trait of character more noble than his 
noble resignation and submission to the decrees of fate. 
Why should these friends have been so anxious that his 
conduct should have been more than noble ? 

As we ure all born to troubles, it is our duty to assist 
ene another to bear them with as much dignity and cheer- 
fulness as possible, and to think that our own personal infe- 
ligitics are of little importance. Jn Southey'’s Don Ro. 
derck there wa beautiful simile on adversity, which, I 











am confident, your readers will excuse me for introducing 
here: 

Look yonder, at that cloud, which, through the sky, 

Sailing alone, doth cross, in her career, 

The rolling moon! I watched it as it came 

And deem’d the deep opaque would blot her beams; | 

But melting, like a wreath of snow, it hangs 

tn folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her own; 

Then, passing, leaves her in her light serene. 

P. P.’s observation that in criticising dramatical pieces 
we should consider whether the author makes the persons 
whom he introduces speak in character, has my entire ac- 
quiescence, as far as it goes; but I go further, and con- 
tend, that sophistical reasoning, immoral sentiments, and 
defective language, come within the province of the critic, 
although they may correspond with the characters whom 
the dramatist attempts to delineate, especially when it ap- 
pears that such characters are meant for our imitation. 

When I advert to the broken and inconerent metaphors, 
the abrupt transitions, and the absurd reasoning which 
occur in this celebrated soliloquy, I am inclined to believe 
that Shakspeare meant to exhibit the Prince in his mad- 
ness; and, in that case, I give him credit for adapting the 
language to the Prince’s state of mental aberration. What 
P. P. says about the Priuce’s having read Plato and Se- 
neca, and the biographies of Cato and Brutus, is no ex- 
cuse for his nonsense ; and it does not remove the question 
from the point where P. /’.’s ingenuity lett it.—Yours, 

Wigan, Oct. 23, 1829. W. A. 


LVDucatton. 
LECTURES ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
a oe 


(From the Cumberland Pacquet.) 


We return to this subject with some degree of reluc~ 
tance, conscious of our inability to do justice to its great 
importance. In order, however, to redeem our pledge of 
last Tuesday we proceed to give a brief, and we may add, 
very imperfect sketch, of Mr. Smith’s lectures delivered 
in this town on the 9th and 10th instant :— 

Mr. Smith, in his opening address, made a brief com- 
ment on the importance of education, not only in a perso- 
nal but a national point of view; and after compliment- 
ing many of those by whose efforts great improvements 
had taken place in the business of instruction, especially 
iv the advantage of the poorer classes, proceeded to 
show how much more might be done, not only for them, 
but for the middle and higher ranks of society, if a 
great portion of the time now consumed in the attain- 
ment of the elementary branches of education were saved, 
and devoted to the advancement of a pupil in the higher, 
more intellectual, and of course more delightful studies. 
He adduced instances of the necessity and practicability 
of this desirable improvement, .and earnestly urged that 
the great business of education ought to commence at 
home, for that as soon as a.child could understand the 
plainest language, it should be*reasoned with on every 
point of conduct, and on every occurrence within its own 
view or its comprehension, and be kept carefully and ef. 
fectually free from the fear of any corporal punishment 
for mistakes, carelessness, or want of ability. The first 
great moral lesson to be inculcated being a fearless adhe- 
rence to the truth on all occasions, whether that adherence 
should tend to self-implication or not; the moral courage 
arising from the constant practice of this virtue qualifying 
the mind to receive correction from contemplating merely 
the inevitable effects of improper conduct. Mr. Smith 
urged also the emancipation of children from the ter- 
rors springing from foolish nursery tales: he stated ar- 
guments which ought to be used to very young per- 
sons, calculated to destroy for ever all delusion on such 
subjects, and gave several pathetic and some humorous 
illustrations of his subject. He next dwelt on the irksome 
task which intelligent teachers have to encounter in dril- 
ling their pupils through the ordinary rules of writing and 
arithmetic, ard introduced the very ingenious inventions 
of Mr. Dolier, giving an interesting narrative of that gen- 
tleman’s curious ruling machine and of his proceedings to 
bring his copy-book to perfection ; its obtaining the pa- 
tronage of his Majesty, and the favour of many distin- 
guished individuals. Even in the lecture-room Mr. Smith 
had received a letcer from a Jady unknown to him, namely, 
Miss Jefferson, the respectable proprietress of a board- 
ing-school at Cockermouth, who gave the most flattering 
testimony of the utility of the book, and desired to have 
information respecting the other inventions. [We may ob. 
serve that this testimony was followed by Miss Jefferson's 
ptesence at the second lecture, and we understand she bas 














adopted all Mr. Dolier’s inventions for her school.]_ To 
render the book as economical as it was serviceable in fa. 
cilitating writing, Mr. Dolier had invented an ink, the pro. 
perties of which reduced the price of the copy-book to 
that of the commonest kinds, and some experiments made 
with it gave the highest satisfaction. 

The lecturer closed his address amidst the plaudits of 
his hearers, after a speech which occupied an hour and 
three quarters in the delivery. 

To a very crowded audience at his second lecture Mr, 
Smith cominented on the necessity of causing pupils in 
reading to understand thoroughly the signification of 
every word they read; he described the most modern 
and approved modes of spelling; and then recited trom, 
short notes taken at the time, ibaa he heard read and 
explained by the poor children in the parochial or Ses. 
sional School at Edinburgh, although in that school there 
are neither grammar books nor tasks, the latter of .which 
Mr. Smith contended were never requisite, nor of any use 
In teaching grammar. The results of the examinations, 
mental, grammatical, and critical, to which the readers 
were subjected; the glee which prevailed throughout the 
class in this playful and invaluable exercise excited th; 
greatest interest; and the audience seemed to join Mi, 
Smith most sincerely in his eulogy of the philanthropic 
Mr. Wood, who devotes his great talents in assisting in 
the advancement of the pupils. Proceeding to the sub. 
ject of Arithmetic, Mr. Dolier’s extraordinary Scales were 
displayed and obtained universal attention. A class of 
boys worked one sum on the plan usually adopted at the 
National School, and then wrought the same length of 
time at the scales, when the result was, as we stated last 
weck, that the upper boys had performed nine and the 
lower six sums, instead of one. tne sums were of various 
magnitudes—nine of them averaging six of the magnitude 
of the first one; so that the saving of time was as six to 
one. The pupils might possibly have adopted a some. 
what quicker plan, and reduced the advantage to per. 
haps four to one; still this was a most desirable saving, 
and was less than it might be if the boys had been used to 
the Scales a few weeks. There is no difference in the 
mental operation, for the calculation is intellectual in both 
cases; but there is no delay whatever in Mr. Dolier’s 
plan, nor does.a quicker boy wait one moment for a 
slower, while the perfect silence of the operation is a re- 
markable contrast to the old mode, and enables the mas~ 
ter to converse with and to enlighten other classes at tha 
same time, and to forward his young aritbmeticians rapidly 


through their studies. Anecdotes of mental calculation, — 


of the power of numbers, of Mr. Coglan’s Mnemonics, 
and ef philosophical facts, embellished this part of the lec- 


ture, and instances were given of the manner in which’ 


pupils may occupy most usefully and cheerfully the time 
which they and their teachers might save by the use of 
the different inventions which had been introduced in 
the course of that and the preceding evening. A beauti- 


ful slate, also the invention of Mr. Dolier, was then ex. | 
hibited, and gave great delight to the youthful part of the 


audience. Its utility is in the enforcement of cleanly 


habits, and its applicability to sketching, writing, &c. &c. , 


Mr. Smith concluded by thanking his most respectable and 
numerous auditors for the  gratitying kindness, and very 
flattering attention with which they had honoured bim. 








Co Correspondents. 


German Poetry.—We are not versed in the German language, 
and cannot therefore pass any judgment upon the merits 
of the verses transmitted to us by 7. P. of Clithero. We 
shall consult an intelligent friend on the subject. The last 
line but one of the translation will not do as it now stands} 
—‘‘ All my eye” is quite inadmissible. 

Tue ExcisEMAN OVERDONE Shall appear in our next. 

HAMLET’s SOLILOguY.—The letter of G. of Wigan, is reserved 
for our next. 

Tur WINTER’s WREATH.—We have in preparation for next 
week a story from the Jinter’s Wreath. 

Purck_u’s Music.—The high encomium bestowed on Purcell 
by Mr. Webbe in his lectures at the Royal Institution, re 
minded us that we had in our possession a canon by that 
great master, which will prove acceptable to our musical 
readers. [t is nowin the hands of our printer preparing 
for publication. 

Pasro.ozzi’s System OF MenTAL Enucation.—An Old Sub 
scriber would feel obliged if any of our correspondents could 
put him in the way of procuring a translation of Paste 
lozzi’s System of Mental Education. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SmirH and JOHN SmirH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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